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popularity to the 


Beatles. They started 
the people towards 
really listening. . .’ 


GUITARIST-SINGER B. B. King, at 45 the toast of many young musicians, 
arrives at London Airport next Friday (19) to appear in London and Bris- 

tol before going on to Europe. 
: He brings with him his constant companion Lucille, for whom he Pays no 

air fare, because Lucille is the name of his guitar. And to coincide with BB's 
arrival, the Probe label has issued the album “B.B. King In London,” and a 
single, “ Ain't Nobody Home,” from it. 
DANNY HOLLOWAY chatted with B.B. This is the interview . . . 


Q: Are you still using the 
Same musicians that you 
had with you on the “ Cash 
County ” album? 


BB: Yes, with the exception 
of an added guitar. In fact, 
it’s the first guitar I’ve 
used on the road since I 
first started. I used to have 
Robert Junior Lockwood, he 
was the only other guitarist 
who used to work with 
me steady. I’m usually a 
little funny about hirin’ a 
second guitar. 


Q: Your band has varied in 
size over the years. Do you 
pian any drastic change in 
line-up? 


BB: No. Not that way. The 
yeason I had a small band 
is because I couldn’t afford 
to have a large one. And 
now, I’ve got eight men 
working with me. Once 
I kept thirteen pieces for a 
long, long time, but I was 
workin’ for the band. When 
2 got to the place where I 
couldn’t pay them any 
longer I had to cut down. 

I’ve been sort of funny about 

workin’ with people. I don’t 

like to promise, I like to do 

what I say. I think I have a 

pretty good record of that. 

If I make a little buck, then 

the band makes a buck too. 

And when I get to the 

piace where I can’t make 

that buck, well, I never fire 
the guy. 

just say: “ Weil, iook I can’t 

afford to pay you now. I'll 

have to lay you off. When I 

get to a place where I can 

pay again, well, you've got 

a gig again.” And I’ve kept 

very good relations with 

the band like that. 


Q: Do you think of yourself 
as a guitarist, or a singer, 
or both? 


BB: Y’know, it may sound 
funny, but I’ve © never 
thought too much of either. 
Pd just say I was an enter- 
tainer. But I like to sing 
and I like to play, and I 
think I’m fortunate because 
when my voice don’t sound 
to suit-me the guitar does. 
Whenever the guitar don’t 
sound to suit me I manage 
to sing pretty well. So I 
think the two together 
make me what I said ear- 
lier, an entertainer. 

In the early years my fol- 
lowing, until about three 
years ago, was_ primarily 
black. It seemed like the 
emphasis was mainly on my 
singin’ until the last three 
years, four maybe. Then a 
lot of the young people 
started comin’ and they 


would talk about the guitar 
and not the singin’. 


Q: Do you attribute your 
sudden popularity with 
young people to any one 
thing? 


BB: I think this started due 
to the Beatles first. They 
started people towards 
really listening. I usually 
think that they got hip to 
the fact that there's more 
than just dancin’ to music. 
The Rollin’ Stones and 
John Mayall and a few of 
the other guys started what 
I call re-importing black 
music. 


Q: Do you fee] that many of 
the black artists have been 
deprived of their rightful 
place by white blues-rock 
groups that have stolen 
their licks? 


BB: I don’t think it’s their 
licks man. I think that a lot 
of the black entertainers 
haven’t been recognised 
like the whites have, the 
ones that I think “have it” 
and should have been 
recognised. 

But, I don’t think that the 
whites have stole the licks 
or anything of the sort. I 
don’t know anybody that 
plays that hasn’t borrowed 
something from. somebody. 


Had it not been for the guys 


I mentioned, and people 
like that, then I wouldn’t 
be heard. So to me it’s a 
blessin’ that they did 
whatever they did, and I 
hope they keep doin’ it. 

Had they not did what they 
are doin’, I’d still be playin’ 
a lot of that same little 
circle because of the radio 
stations, the television sta- 
tions, the press, wasn’t that 
aware of us. 


Q: Do you feel you had to 
make many compromises to 
et to the position you’re 
in today? 


BB: I think everybody does 


é including yourself. 
You’ve made some compro- 
mises, I imagine, to do 
what you’re doin’ today. 
Whereas you ‘could have 
had a job doin’ this, it’s not 
exactly what you want to 
do but you’ll do it in order 
to turn another stone to 
get to where you want to 
go. That’s a part of the 
dues you have to pay 


: Do you still play much 
in the black community? 


BB: (Laughing) Well, Pm still 
black man. You can’t forget 
who you are. Anybody do, 
there’s somethin’ wrong 
with his head. You can’t 


forget who you are or 
where you came from. I 
don’t care how many good 
times I may have, or how 
many places I may play, or 
how many dollars I may 
make, I can’t ever forget 
that I’m from Indianola, 
Mississippi. 

And I can’t forget that there 
are a lot of the same 
people that are there now, 
that were there when I was 
there, that are still hungry. 
I can’t feed them all, but I 
still worry about them, I 
think about them. 

We do many charitable affairs 
and this type of thing. If 
we can get more people to 
do these things . . . for in- 
stance: some of the rock 
festivals. It would be a 
beautiful thing if we could 
get some of the people 
with bread to put on a 
festival for poor people. Pd 
be number one on the list 
to be at that gig and play 
for them free. 


Q: Does your repertoire 
change much from gig to 
gig? 

BB: No. Would you believe 
that I hardly change what I 
do? I’m not ashamed of 
what I do. I don’t usually 
use dirty lyrics, some of 
them are suggestive, yes, 
but doggone; I listen to the 
TV and hear some sug- 
gestive things. I play just 
about the same thing all 
the time. 


Q: Do you have an ideal gig? 


BB: Not really. It always 
knocks me out to play any- 
where where I feel people 
are enjoyin’ me. I don't 
care whether it’s under the 
house, on top of the house, 
wherever it may be. If the 
people seem to be enjoyin’ 
me then that’s the place 
where I dig playin’. 


Q: Do you have a goal that 
you haven’t yet reached? 


BB: Many. I’d like to be 
playin’ and singin’ in a 
movie. I would just like to 
be in a well known movie 
that would be played over 
the country. Even if the 
setting was something like 
a night club, or a festival, 
just so I’d be able to play 
. . . and maybe one day Pd 
get the chance to sneak 
into a movie without 
anyone knowin’ I’m there 
and get a chance to see me 
up there. Pd like to go to 
some of the Iron Curtain 
countries, 

I was invited to Czechos- 
lavakia by a lot of students 
that couldn’t pay me, but 


thaĝ they had gifts for me 
and they would turn out in 
numbers. So, Id like to go. 
And we are hoping that we 
can get the State Depart- 
ment to sponsor some of 
these shows that would 
allow us to go to many of 
the places and play for the 
people. 

In fact, Id even go to Viet- 
nam if they'd let me. Pd 
go anywhere where we 
could play to some of the 
people that don’t get a 
chance to hear it. 

This is one of the reasons I 
enjoyed doin’ Cook County 
jail so much is because 
these people behind bars, 
they couldnt come out. 
Wasn't like playin’ in New 
York or Los Angeles or 
somethin’ where just any- 
body could come out if 
they want to. Behind the 
Iron Curtain, and just a lot 
of camps. I would love to 
go and play for them. 


Q: What do you think of 
Aretha’s version of “The 
Thrill Is Gone”? 


BB; I think Aretha’s ore of 
the greatest singers we 
have ‘today. So whatever 
she sings is okay with me. 
I dig it. You got so many 
talented people today and 
usually whatever they do is 
done their way. I usually 
dig whatever they do if I 
like them. 

Pd say that if I was going to 

do something, I wouldn’t do 
it their way. 
When I did Leon Russells 
tune “Humming Bird” — 
now, Leon does it so well 
— I can’t do it that well. I 
have to do it my way. 

And when I hear his, I almost 
get a little bit ashamed 
thinkin’ about how bad I 
must have sounded doin’ 
mine, But, if I sounded like 
Leon, it wouldn’t be a BB. 
King. If he sounded like 
me, it wouldn’t be Leon. 


Q: Did you work very well 
with him in the- studio? 


BB: Oh yes. He's a beautiful 
cat . . . beautiful musician. 
You know I like people. 
They dont have to be 
talented as a musician or 
entertainer, Id pass over 
good musicians’ or enter- 
tainers just to get to a 
good person. I divide the 
two. I find, there’s a lot of 
people I dig as people that 
I don’t care too much about 
their performance or work 
as an entertainer or musi- 
cian. Then there are a lot 
of people that I dig their 
work and don’t care too 
much about them. 


Q: Do you ever stop touring? 


BB: When you mention tours 


man — I’ve been on a tour 
for 22 years. I’ve only had 
two months off in twenty- 
two years of playin’. So, I 
stay on tour all the time. 
In *56 I did 342 one nigh- 
ters, so I took a month off. 


‘The Rolling Stones and Mayall 
started what | call re-importing 


black music...and I’m g 


rateful’ 


In ’65 I took another month 
off. Don't misunderstand — 
me, I’ve had days off. 

Some days you'd be booked 
and they’d cancel them out. 
Other days you just don’t 
be booked. But you never 
have more than a couple of 
days together. This is 
nothin’ to me because you 
can’t ever plan nothin’. 

I’m hopin’ that next year I 
can take some time off and 
just do nothin’. Which is 
what I'd like to do... just 
do nothin’ . absolutely 
nothin’. Get away from 
telephones even television, 
as much as I*like it. Get 
me some books and just 
relax and read. 

Get me a chick . . . I like 
broads! I’ve been married 
twice. I was happy when I 
was married but each one 
of my wives didn't dig me 
travellin’ so that terminated 
the marriage, 

I’ve lost two wives simply 
because of my love for the 
public and the kind of life 
that I live. But I’m not 
thinkin’ about marriage 
right now. I aint in no 
hurry — not just yet. 


Q: Do you still enjoy perform- 
ing? 


BB: I’m really into my thing 
when I’m playin’. I’m into 
the guitar . . . usually all of 
me leaves and gets into the 
guitar . . . it completely 
drains out of me. Whenever 
things are really sounding 
good, many things can 
happen and I don’t even 
know about it. But if one 
sour note goes, or some- 
body yells out in the 
audience, it breaks the 
spell. 

Because if it’s not movin’ you, 
you can be rest assured 
that the audience aint 
diggin’ it either. 

Q: Do you get tired of the 
blues? Are there many 
nights that you just don’t 
feel like playing? 


BB: Well, I guess I would get 
tired of any kind of music, 
if I was playin’ it, other 
than the blues too. Yes, 
there are many nights I 
just don’t feel like playin’. 

But it’s my job, and that’s 

what I’m there to do. So I 

force myself on the band- 

stand like I’m supposed to. 

But, when I get up there, 

there’s never been a night 

yet where I’ve played and 
didn’t get something out of 
it, 

may have to force myself to 

get up there, but a lot of 

times I have to force 
myself to get down too. 


: Do you feel that your 
music is spiritual? 


BB: I’ll say something to you 
now that I’ve never said to 
anybody before, as far as 
the Press is concerned: My 
music is spiritual to me. I 
feel things when I'm playin’ 
that I never feel otherwise. 
And with the exception of 
the words in the songs I 
sing; it’s the same feeling 
that I used to have when 
my mother would carry me 
to church. 

have the same feeling today 
when I play, as I did then 
when. they would say “ This 
is the way to God” and all 
that. Today I have the 
same feelin’ when I’m on 
stage. Now, I understand a 
lot about what I’m doing. I 
know what Im _ talkin’ 
about. Most of the things I 
sing are from experience 
5 things I know have 
happened. 
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13 RANDALL ON THE PERILS OF OVER-EXPOSURE 


‘Everyone decided 


THE last time | talked with Elton John was a year 


ago, at his “ pre-break ” stage. 
spoke to him on his return from his barnstorming 
tour of America, Japan and Australia, | asked 


So when 


how the events of the past 12 months had affec- 


ted him as a person. 


“Basically I don’t think I’m different,” Elton sai 
thoughtfully. “I’ve been really working myself 
my feet, but my attitudes haven’t changed. I'm 
a bit more worldly-wise than I was then. On 


other hand, I’m changing musically all the time 


“My new album is, I 
think, a completely differ- 
ent thing from ‘Tumble- 
weed.” 


In what way, then, was 
the “Madman Across The 
Water ” album (DJM DJLPH 
420) different from his 
earlier collection? 

“Well, you see, you're 
not consciously aware of 
changing, but you do,” he 
explained. “And the songs 
you write change all the 
time, even though you're 
not always aware of the fact 
when you write them. I 
don't think I’ve written a 
set of songs as good as the 
ones that are on 
“Madman.” I think that 
they’re better lyrically, me- 
lodywise — they're alto- 
gether better, more mature 
songs than we've written 
before. 

“I was pleased with’ all 
the other albums, but this is 
the first one I'm really 
knocked out by.” 

And the satisfactory end- 
result has been achieved 
despite the fact that the 
conditions under which the 
album was produced were 
hardly ideal. 

“Tt was done in quite a 
hurry,” Elton told me. 
“*Levon’ was recorded in 
February, so was ‘ Good- 
bye,’ while the rest was 
put down in about five days 
in August before we left for 
the Tast tour. It's been a 
question of slotting in the 
sessions between touring. 

“Not that I'm suggesting 
that the actual recording 
process was rushed — we 
had enough time — but it 
did have to be concentrated 
into as quick a time as 
possible. 


STANDARDS 


“Although it was mixed 
while I was away, I knew it 
would turn out well because 
the songs were good and I 
knew ‘that with Paul's 
(Buckmaster) arrangements 
it couldn’t really go that 
wrong. Still, you’re always 
apprehensive until you hear 
the final thing on record — 
at least, I always am.” 

And, as the standards 
that people expect become 
more and more exacting 
following each new triumph, 
doesn’t one tend to become 
progressively more appre- 
hensive about the next 
project? 

“ Well, you see, the thing 
is that, towards the middle 
of this year, I had about 
three albums released in 
around a week, or some- 
thing stupid like that,” he 
reminded me (In fact, his 
er liivie:.” package — 
“17.11.70” (DJLPS 414) — 
and the soundtrack album 
from “Friends” (PAS 6004) 
were released at the begin- 
ning of April at the same 
time as a single version of 
the film’s title song; ‘‘ Tum- 
bleweed ‘Connection ** 
(DJLPS 410) had been 
available since November of 
last year, but had only 
started selling heavily fol- 
lowing the chart success of 
Elton’s “Your Song” 
single). 

“The situation couldn't 
really be foreseen. The film 
soundtrack was hyped by 
the record company involyd 
and I was really annoyed 
about that — they released 
it months before the film 
just to cash in on my name. 
And so, although I hadn’t 
done any interviews, I think 
I had my fair share of 


knocks from the Press this 


So Elton decided 
remain at arm’s-length for è 
while. 

“This is the first 
view I've done 
British paper since 
April,” he revealed 


come back and do an 
that will give ever 
chance to see that Îm n 
just a hype after all.” 

“ They’d all decided 
a hype by the middle of ù 
year. They'd forgotten 2 
the ‘ Elton John’ albu: 
‘Tumbleweed.’ I think 
when you get too b 
almost invariably tur 
At first. when it hap 
to me. I was a bit hurt 
then I grew to accept ite 
thought — ‘I'll show 'e 

So the “Madman 
Was more important 
most. 


RELIEVED 


“We really put 
life and soul 
album. I’ve seen so 
reviews today an 
begin to tell you 
relieved I am that it 
as though people think 
we've pulled it of” 


expect a 
illusionment. 
Stewart will go 
just as everybody 
Marc Bolan is going 
it now. It's just a t 
the Press — they 
be controversial, 
they wouldn’t 
readers.” 

1 decided to ct 
subject by asking 
had detected any 
the attitude of his au 
towards him. 

‘Not at all,” he 
without a moment's b 
tion. “I seem to 
crowd that are ultr: 
towards me — I mea 


know how I do com 
because, of course 


do “live” gigs, bu 
hed rather just 
records. 

“Its true,” -he 
now. “I didn’t wan 
and I didn’t want 
gigs, but I’m really 
them now because o 


like ‘that. It's th 
feeling you could 
have — to know tha 
in charge. 
“There’ve been 
America when I've 
say to the audie: 
‘Listen, you'll have 
off ý the stage, 


in by the p 
they've done it 
— it’s an incredible 
not exactly of pow 


| was just 
a hype’ 


remarkable rapport with an 
English-speaking audience. 
But how did he manage in 


apan: 

“Rock in Japan is very, 
very big, and it’s becoming 
bigger and bigger and 
bigger,” he told me. “ And 
most rock music is sung in 
English — it can't be sung 
in Japanese, it’s impossible. 
The Beach Boys were prob- 
ably the biggest thing out 
there, and the Ventures are 
still very big. But now the 
new rock thing is coming in, 
and we found the audiences 
went wild! 

“We had a riot in Osaka 
(not an unfriendly one), but, 
well, they just stormed the 
stage after souvenirs and 
everything. We had to stop 
the show.” 

And the reaction out East 
wasn’t the only surprise. 

“We went to Portugal, and 
we thought “ Ah, Portugal, 
what’s it all about?” — but 
they know! Rock music is 
now firmly planted through- 
out the world. I mean, you 


go to any place and you'll 
find Carole King’s “ Tapes- 
try” in the charts. James 
Taylor’s in the charts, Cat 
Stevens, Led Zeppelin, Deep 
Purple — everywhere you go 
they're the biggest selling 
records,” 

And what about British 
audiences? Does he think 
that they're spoiled now, 
compared to audiences 
abroad? 

“London audiences are, I 
think. Im always apprehen- 
sive about appearing in 
Britain,” he confessed. “ Es- 
pecially in London, because 
I think they're far more 
critical, far more cynical. Up 
North I think the audiences 
are just as loose as they 
ever were, but in London 
they're super-critical.” 

And yet, early next 
month, he’s scheduled to 
play the Fairfield Hall in 
Croydon, Surrey. Does he 
count that as a London gig? 

“Yeah. I didn’t want to 
play the Royal Albert Hall 
— I don't like it — and 


NEW MUSICAL EXPRESS 


we're doing the London 
Festival Hall in February, so 
that was out. When the tour 
was being booked. the 
Rainbow Theatre wasn’t 
ready and, in any case, we'll 
probably play there in the 
New Year, when I’ve ex- 
panded the band with a 
guitar and organ. So there 
wasn’t really a venue I 
wanted to play in London, 

“The only place I enjoy 
playing is the Roundhouse. 
and we've done that about 
three times. So I thought — 
‘Well. let's make it the 
Fairfield’ We've been there 
before and it’s a good place. 

“But Ive appeared a lot 
in London — more than 
anywhere else — so I think 
I'd rather devote any avail- 
able time to playing some- 
where up North, because 
we've hardly played up 
there at all?” 


REACTIONS 


But he’s never had any 
trouble with even the blasé 
London crowds, has he? 

“No, only the Press,” he 
reminded me dryly. “I 
never have any trouble with 
any audiences. In fact, we 
haven’t had one bad gig 
ever since we started. Even 
before we made it, we were 
having good reactions every- 
where, But there’s always a 
feeling that you have to 
work extra ‘hard for a 
London audience.” 

Although he obviously 
hadn’t ‘had much time to 
think since he stepped off 
the homebound place a few 
hours before, I wondered 
whether Elton had found 
moments, in dressing or 
hotel rooms, to consider his 
future course of action. 

“Tm just determined to 
cut down on work,” he 
assured me, “As I’ve said, 


Til be adding to the band, 
but I'll be doing less touring 
and putting more time aside 
for recording and writing. 
We're doing an album in 


January — at the Rolling 
Stones’ Mobile in the South 
of France — and Im 


looking forward to that.” 

And what about time off? 

“Well, I’ve got the Brit- 
ish tour to do. But next 
year I must have time to 
think and write. When I 
think about it, it's a wonder 
I've surviveg the last few 
months!” 

I agreed with him, and 
added that I thought it was 
amazing that he’s managed 
to produce any fresh 
material at all this year. 

“Well, you gee, one of 
the advantages of writing 
with Bernie (Taupin) is that 
he can stay away, not tour, 
and can write without me. 
Then I add my bit when I 
come back — I write very 
quickly anyway.” Then he 
added sadly: “ Although, it 
is true that’ we've only 
turned out about 10 songs 
this year. So, next year, I 
really want to do a lot of 
writing and stockpile some 
material.” 
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ELTON 
JOHN: “I’ve 
had my 

fair share 

of knocks 
this year. So 
I thought, 
well, PIH 
cool it. This 
is the first 
interview 
I’ve done 
with a 
British 
paper since 
about April.” 
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FUNNY HOW SWEET 


CO-CO CAN BE 
SF 8238 


RGA 
RECORDS 
AND TAPES 


¢o-¢coO 
CAN BE 


Their First Album 
Featuring the 
World Wide 

1,000,000 seller 

“Co-Co” 


spectacular 
of the year! 


Premier present one of the greatest drummers of all time 


in a series of local drum clinics that no drummer should 
miss. Contact these dealers for your free tickets. Now! 


Tues. Nov. 16. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
Minns, 5/7 Gervis Place. 


Wed. 17. PLYMOUTH 
Yardleys, 14 Cornwall St. 


Thurs. 18. BRISTOL 
Browns, 35 St. Stephens St. 


Sat. 20. NEWCASTLE 
Drum Centre, 82 Percy St. 


Mon. 22. SWANSEA 
Wilkes, 60 Oxford St. 


Tues. 23. CARDIFF 


Grands, 74 St. Mary St. 


8 
Presented by Pr eCmier 
1st IN PERCUSSION 


Wed. Nov. 24. 
Thurs. 25. 
Sun. 28. 
Mon. 29. 
Tues. 30. 


Wed. Dec. 1. 


Thurs. 


2. 


COVENTRY 
Cranes, 127 Far Gosford St. 


LEICESTER 
Moore & Stanworth, 67 Belgrave Rd. 


GUILDFORD 
Andertons, 5 Stoke Fields. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Yardleys, 87 Snow Hill. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT 
Chatfields, 2 Hope St., Hanley. 
NOTTINGHAM 

Brentnalls, 2 Goldsmith St. 


SOUTHEND > 
Hodges & Johnson, 216 Churchill Sq. 


87 Regent St. London W1R 7HF 


